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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 482.) 
CHARITY AT HOME. 

It is a favorite sarcasm with a certain class 
of writers, against those who interest themselves 
in the material or spiritual welfare of the re- 
mote races of mankind, that they have no bowels 
of compassion for their own suffering country- 
men, that to touch their sympathy a man must 
have a black or colored skin. The charge, like 
most sweeping charges of that nature, is wholly 
unfounded. If the satirists only took the 
trouble to enquire, they would find that in al- 
most every neighborhood, those who are most 
active in feeding the hungry, and visiting the 
sick, and caring for the education of our own 
poor, are the very Exeter-Hall men against 
whom they are so prone to level the shafts of 
their wit. If any one doubts whether this was 
the case with Joseph Sturge, let him ask the 
question in Birmingham or Gloucester. What 
charity has not profited by his generous bene- 
factions? What benevolent institution, what 
scheme for the relief of the poor, for the succor 
of the wretched, for the reclaiming of the 
criminal, for the education of the people, for 
the advantage of the working classes, did not 
number him among its foremost promoters and 
supporters? A very touching proof of the es- 
timation in which he was held in this respect 
in his own neighborhood is mentioned in a let- 
ter written immediately after his death by the 
Rey. J. T. Burt, then chaplain of the Birming- 
ham Gaol. ‘On the day of his funeral,’ says Mr. 
Burt, ‘I had a remarkable testimony to the rare 
and unblemished public virtue of our departed 
friend. After I returned from the funeral to 
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the gaol, I was visiting a few sick prisoners, 
and I mentioned to them the melancholy duty 
in which I had been engaged. One of them, 
an old inhabitant of the borough, who had once 
been better off, looked fixedly at me, repeated 
the words, ‘‘ Joseph Sturge dead !” and added, 
after a pause, “then Birmingham has lost its 
best friend. Only think what he has done for 
the working men, ortriedtodo. He may have 
had his faults, but I never heard of one.” 
Thus the gloom which hung over the town on 
that sad morning penetrated the walls of the 
porough gaol, and made even the heart of the 
prisoner more sad. It was an appropriate place 
for this tribute to be paid to his memory, for 
almost my last interview with him was to con- 
cert measures for the benefit of one class of 
prisoners, though not belonging to this gaol.’ 
We have headed this chapter ‘ Charity at 
Home,’ and we may apply the expression to 
Joseph Sturge, using the word ‘Home’ in its 
dearest and innermost meaning. It is said 
that there have been philanthropists who, while 
devoting themselves with undoubted sincerity 
to the general interests of mankind, have been 
nevertheless cold, hard, stern in their own do- 
mestic circles. Mr. Sturge did not belong to 
this class. Nowhere did his benevolence beam 
forth more beautifully than around his own 
fireside. ‘It hardly need be said,’ says one 
who has the best right to testify to what he 
was at home, ‘ that he who was so generous to 
those afar off, was not generous merely, but 
thoughtfully considerate in all the minutie of 
social life to his own belongings. He cared for 
and cultivated the reciprocities of common 
everyday life, had household gatherings of near 
relatives, nephews and nieces, &c., and often 
contrived cxcursions for their enjoyment. Con- 
sidering how late in life he became a father, it 
seemed almost extraordinary to observe the in- 
terest with which he entered into and planned 
for the pleasures of his little ones. It may be 
truly stated that he delighted in the happiness 
of children, not merely of his own “ lambs,” as 
he sometimes called them, but also of the chil- 
dren of the poor. Indeed, in tenderness and 
love he was an uncommon son, brother, hus- 
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band, and father, and in these relations, my be- 


lief is, his example is most precious.’ But he 


was far too conscientious to be blindly indulgent 


even to those most closely connected with him 
by ties of nature and affection. ‘1 want it to 
be clearly brought out,’ says the same witness 
we have already quoted, “that though faithful. 
ness to his own relations sometimes cost him a 
hard struggle, yet God helped him in this re- 
spect. All people are not called upon to go 
hither and thither to promote peace on earth 
and good-will amongst men, but where is the 


family in this world in which the cultivation of 


the true spirit of tenderness and fidelity amongst 
its members would not bea blessing? 1 do 
believe God, who sees all hearts, blesses most 
in life those who are watchfully obedient to 
Him in their near relations; and if this ex- 
ample of him who is gone could be made to tell 
in this direction in the homesteads of the world, 
what a fragrance of blessing may spread abroad 
and even descend to posterity.’ 


No one, indeed, could enter under his roof 


without feeling that he was enveloped in a 
singular degree in an atmosphere of peace and 
love, while the quiet cordiality of his welcome, 
and his delicate attention to his guests, proved 
how true a gentleman he was in his own house. 
We have already seen how strongly Mrs. Stowe 
confesses to have felt the charm of that influ- 
ence. We have another testimony to the same 
effect in the experience of one who, from his 
own gentle and refined nature, was peculiarly 
susceptible of such impressions. In the memoirs 
of Dr. George Wilson, written by his sister, we 
are told that in 1839 he attended the meeting 
of the British Association at Birmingham. 

‘He had the good fortune,’ continues the 
writer, ‘to be introduced to the well-known phi- 
lanthropist Mr. Joseph Sturge, and resided 
under his hospitable roof during his stay there. 
The recollections of this visit were always as- 
sociated with pleasant thoughts of his host, “ as 
amiable, gentle, and intelligent a man as I ever 
met.’ Mr. Sturge’s kindly thoughtfulness for 
his guests, and the graceful manners of his 
family circle, left a peculiarly pleasant impres- 
sion on George’s mind. He could not fail to 
enjoy himself where all conspired to give 
pleasure. His joyous letters, written near the 
door of a conservatory, seem redolent of the 
rich and rare flowers beside him. So deep was 
the impression left by contact with Mr. Sturge, 
that his death in 1859 seemed the loss of a 
friend, though they had never met or held any 
intercourse in these intervening twenty years. 
The lines to his memory by Whittier gave 
George much pleasure by their beauty and 
their truthfulness.’ 

Next in the social circle to a man’s own im- 
mediate family are his servants and dependants. 
We have given in the early part of this volume 
some idea of Mr. Sturge’s conduct as an em- 
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ployer of labor. We revert to it now for a mo- 
nent for the sake mainly of introducing what 
we cannot but regard as an honorable and 
touching tribute to his character from the men 
themselves who were engaged in his service. 
But before doing so we must borrow a sentence 
or two more from the correspondent whose 
words we have twice cited before, and who 
speaks from having witnessed and sometimes 
shared in the work she describes :— 

‘Strongly did he recognize the personal re- 
sponsibility of being an employer, and his visits 
at the houses of his work-people at Gloucester 
are no doubt in the lively recollection of those 
residing there. The diligence with which he 
settled down to calling upon them at their own 
homes, and the interest with which he entered 
into their trials and cares while doing so, are 
freshly before me. His sympathy on one of 


those occasions with a sick child in an unin- ‘ 


viting cottage, remains with me as a beautiful 
exhibition of the Christian gentleness of his 
character. I cannot now tell what were the 
words he spoke to this suffering little one, but 
as he knelt at its side by the bed on which it 
lay, the exceeding tenderness of his nature 
seemed peculiarly developed to me, because all 
the outward attendances were such as must have 
made it something of an effort to like or even to 
bear the place.’ 

The biographer must also, in this connection, 
refer to one little fact which came quite inci- 
dentally before him while looking through a 
number of his letters to his family, and which 
appears to him to furnish a striking illustration 
of thoughtful kindness for those under his care. 
We have already narrated the occasion and cir- 
cumstances of his visit to Russia. It is easy 
to understand how absorbed his mind must 
have been on the eve of his departure, with 
preparations for his journey and with the re- 
sponsibility of the mission he had undertaken. 
Yet among his letters to his brother is one 
written from London on the very day before he 
started for St. Petersburg, suggesting that, as 
corn was at that time so dear, they should sup- 
ply the men in their employ with the quantity 
of flour which their families required at a sum 
considerably below the market price. This 
suggestion was immediately acted upon, but the 
peculiar significance of the incident lies in the 
fact that this anxiety for the comfort of his 
workmen should have occupied his attention at 
such a moment. Need we wonder that those 
who were the objects of such constant generous 
solicitude came to regard him as a father rather 
than a master? After his death they presented 
an address to Mrs. Sturge, signed by fifty-eight 
of their number, honorable alike to them and 
to him, from which we cannot resist the temp- 
tation to subjoin a few extracts. 

Gloucester, May 27th, 1859. 

‘Dear MADAM,—We feel it to be a difficult 
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and painful task that we undertake in offering 
a few words of sympathy and condolence in the 
very heavy affliction which has fallen upon you 
by the decease of your revered husband, Mr. 
Joseph Sturge. While thousands, however, of 
others throughout the length and breadth of 
the land have in various ways expressed their 
grief on what is considered a national loss, could 
we remain silent ? 

‘ Our hearts are very full, and the sorrow we 
feel is shared by our wives and children. 

‘ Asan employer the late Mr. Joseph Sturge 
was much beloved by us, but we remember 
him also as a dear friend, who had our welfare 
ever at heart, which he sought to promote by 
many and repeated acts of personal kindness. 
It is not an exaggeration of language to say 
that he loved us with a father’s fondness, and 
had a tender concern for our happiness both 
temporal and spiritual. His manly gravity, 
his refined and exalted piety, his benevolence 
of heart, were alike ever conspicuous in his in- 
tercourse with us. Although it be a duty in 
all the dispensations of Providence to say, 
“Thy will be done,” we cannot restrain our 
grief for the loss of the eminent departed, and 
at his being snatched from us and from the 
world in the vigor of his days and public use- 
fulness. in Rinkitesd 

‘ With our heartfelt prayers for you and yours, 

‘ We beg to remain, dear Madam, 
‘Your humble Servants.’ 
(To be continued.) 


may in some measure be considered. as those of 
which Christ is the author. 

While we stand in this station, if the pure 
light of life is not followed and regarded in 
our proceedings, we are in the way of profan- 
ing the holy name, and of going back toward 
that wilderness of sufferings and persecution, 
out of which, through the tender mercies of 
God, a church hath been gathered. “ Christ 
liveth in sanctified vessels,’ and where they 
behold his holy name profaned, and the pure 
Gospel light eclipsed through the unfaithful- 
ness of any who by their station appear to be 
standard-bearers under the Prince of peace, the 
living members in the body of Christ, behold- 
ing these things, do in some degree experience 
the fellowship of his sufferings, and as the wis- 
dom of the world more and more takes place 
in conducting the affairs of this visible gathered 
church, and the pure leadings of the Holy 
Spirit are less waited for and followed, so the 
true suffering seed is more and more op- 
pressed. 

My mind is often affected with a sense of 
the condition of sincere-hearted people in some 
kingdoms, where liberty of conscience is not 
allowed, many of whom being burthened in 
their minds with the prevailing superstition, 
joined with oppressions, are often under sor- 
row; and where such have attended to that 
pure light which has in some degree opened 
their understandings, and for their faithfulness 
thereto have been brought to examination and 
trial, how heavy hve been the persecutions 
which in divers parts of the world have been 
exercised upon them? How mighty, as to the 
outward, is that power by which they have 
been borne down and oppressed ? 

How deeply affecting is the condition of 
many upright-hearted people who are taken 
into the papal inquisition? What lamentable 
cruelties, in deep vaults, in a private way, are 
exercised on many of them? and how lingering 
is that death by a small slow fire, which those 
have frequently endured who have been faith- 
ful to the end? 

How many tender-spirited Protestants have 
been sentenced to spend the remainder of their 
lives in a galley chained to oars, under hard- 
hearted masters, while their young children 
are placed out for education, and taught prin- 
ciples so contrary to the consciences of the 
parents, that, by dissenting from them, th 
have hazarded their liberty, their lives, and 
all that was dear te them of the things of this 
world? 

There have been in time past severe persecu- 
tions under the English government, and many * 
sincere-hearted people have suffered death for 
the testimony of a good conscience, whose faith- 
fulness in their day has ministered encourage- 
ment to others, and been a blessing to man 
who have succeeded them. Thus, from age to 













































AN EPISTLE FROM J. WOOLMAN TO THE QUAR- 
TERLY AND MONTHLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS. 
(Concluded from page 484.) 

I feel, while Iam writing, a tenderness to 
those who, through Divine favor, are preserved 
in a lively sense of the state of the churches, 
and at times may be under discouragements 
with regard to proceeding in that pure way 
which Christ by his Holy Spirit leads into. 
The depth of disorder and weakness, which so 
much prevails, being opened, doubtings are apt 
to arise as to the possibility of proceeding as an 
assembly of the Lord’s people in the pure 
counsel of Truth; and here I feel a concern to 
express in uprightness that which hath been 
opened in my mind under the power of the cross 
of Christ relating to a visible gathered church, 
the members whereof are guided by the Holy 
Spirit. 

The church is called the body of Christ, 
Col. i. 25. Christ is called the head of the 
church, Eph. i. 22. The church is called the 
pillar and ground of Truth, 1 Tim. iii. 15. 
Thus the church hath a name that is sacred, 
and the necessity of keeping: this name holy, 
appears evident ; for where a number of people 
unite in a profession of being led by the Spirit 
of Christ, and publish their principles to the 
world, the acts and proceedings of that people 
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age, the darkness being more and more re- 
moved, a channel at length, through the tender 
mercies of God, has been opened for the ex- 
ercise of the pure gift of the Gospel ministry, 
without interruption from outward power, a 
work the like of which is rare, and unknown 
in many parts of the world. 

As these things are often fresh in my mind, 
and this great work of God going on in the 
earth has been opened before me, that liberty 
of conscitnee, with which we are favored, has 
appeared not to be a light matter. 

A trust is committed to us, a great and 
weighty trust, to which our diligent attention 


as the prophet Isaiah expresseth it, is like ‘as 
when a standard-bearer fainteth.” Thus the 
way opens to great and prevailing degeneracy, 
and to sufferings for those who, through the 
power of Divine love, are separated to the 
Gospel of Christ, and cannot unite with any 
thing which stands in opposition to the purity 
of it. 

The necessity of an inward stillness, hath 
under these exercises appeared clear to my 
mind. In true silence strength is renewed, 
the mind herein is weaned from all things, 
but as they may be enjoyed in the Divine 
will, and a lowliness in outward living, oppo- 
is necessary. Wherever the active members| site to worldly honor, becomes truly acceptable 
of this visible gathered church use themselves|to us. In the desire after outward gain, the 
to that which is contrary to the purity of our| mind is prevented from a perfect attention to 
principles, it appears to be a breach of this| the voice of Christ; but being weaned from all 
trust, and one step back towards the wilderness; | things, but as they may be enjoyed in the 
one step towards undoing what God in infinite | Divine will, the pure light shines into the soul. 
love hath done through his faithful servants in| Where the fruits of that spirit which is of this 
a work of several ages, and is like laying the| world, are brought forth by many who profess 
foundation for future sufferings. to be led by the spirit of Truth, and cloudi- 

I feel a living invitation in my mind to those | ness is felt to be gathering over the visible 
who are active in our religious Society, that we | church, the sincere in heart who abide in true 
may lay to heart this matter, and consider the | stillness, and are exercised therein before the 
station in which we stand; a place of outward | Lord for his name’s sake, have a knowledge of 
liberty under the free exercise of our con-| Christ in the fellowship of his sufferings, and 
sciences towards God, not obtained but through | inward thankfulness is felt at times, that 
the great and manifold afflictions of those who} through Divine love our own wisdom is cast 
lived before us. There is gratitude due from] out, and that forward- active part in us sub- 
us to our Heavenly Father, and Justice to our} jected, which would rise and do something in 
porterity. Can our hearts endure, or our| the visible church, without the pure leadings 
hands be strong, if we desert a cause so pre-| of the Spirit of Christ. 
cious, if we turn aside from a work in which| While aught remains in us different from a 
so many have patiently labored ? perfect resignation of our wills, it is like a seal 

May the deep sufferings of our Saviour be| to a book wherein is written “that good and 
so dear to us, that we may never trample un-| acceptable, and perfect will of God concerning 
der foot the adorable Son of God, or count the|us;” but when our minds entirely yield to 
blood of the covenant unholy ! Christ that silence is known, which followeth 

May the faithfulness of the martyrs when | the opening of the last of the seals, Rev. viii. 
the prospect of death by fire was before them, be|1. In this silence we learn to abide in the Di- 
remembered! May the patient constant suffer-| vine will, and there feel that we have no cause 
ings of the upright-hearted servants of God in | to promote but that only in which the light of life 
latter ages he revived in our minds! May we} directs us in our proceedings, and that the 
so follow on to know the Lord, that neither the | alone way to be useful in the church of Christ, 
faithful in this age, nor those in ages to come,|is to abide faithfully under the leadings of 
may be brought under suffering, through our| his Holy Spirit in all cases, that being pre- 
sliding back from the work of reformation in| served thereby in purity of heart and holiness 
the world! of conversation, a testimony to the purity of 

While the active members in the visible| his government may be held forth through us 
_ gathered church stand upright, and the affairs | to others. 
thereof are carried on under the leadings of} As my mind hath been thus exercised, I 
the Holy Spirit, although disorders may arise} have seen that to be active and busy in the 
among us, and cause many exercises to those| visible gathered church, without the leadings 
who feel the care of the churches upon them;| of the Holy Spirit, is not only unprofitable, 
yet, while these continue under the weight of| but tends to increase dimness, and where way 
the work, and labor in the meekness of wis-| is not opened to proceed in the light of Truth, 
dom for the help of others, the name of Christ | a stop is felt by those who humbly attend to 
in the visible gathered church may be kept| the Divine Leader, a stop which in relation to 
sacred.’ But while they who are active in the} good order in the church, is of the greatest 
affairs of the church, continue in a manifest | consequence to be observed. Robert Barclay, in 
opposition to the purity of our principles, this, ' his treatise on discipline, holds forth, pages 65, 
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68, 84, “That the judgment or conclusion of| principle, may be faithful standard-bearers un- 


the church or congregation, is no further ef- 
fectual as to the true end and design thereof, 
but as such judgment or conclusion proceeds 
from the Spirit of God operating on their 
minds who are sanctified in Christ Jesus.” 

In this stop I have learned the necessity of 
waiting on the Lord in humility, that the 
works of all may be brought to light, and those 
to judgment which are wrought in the wisdom 
of this world, and have also seen, that in a 
mind thoroughly subjected to the power of the 
cross, there is a savour of life to be felt, which 
evidently tends to gather souls to God, while 
the greatest works in the visible church, 
brought forth in man’s wisdom, remain to be 
unprofitable. 

Where people are divinely gathered into a 
holy fellowship, and faithfully abide under the 
influence of that Spirit which leads into all 
truth, “they are the light of the world.” 
Holding this profession, to me appears weighty, 
even beyond what I can fully express, and what 
our blessed Lord seemed to have in view, when 
he proposed the necessity of counting the cost, 
before we begin to build. 

I trust there are many who at times, under 
Divine visitation, feel an inward inquiry after 
God, and when such in the simplicity of their 
hearts mark the lives of a people who profess 
to walk by the leadings of his Spirit, of what 
great concernment is it that our lights shine 
clear, that nothing in our conduct carry a con- 
tradiction to the Truth as it is in Jesus, or be 
a means of profaning his Holy name, and be 
a stumbling-block in the way of sincere in 
quirers. 

When such seekers, wearied with empty 
forms, look towards uniting with us as a 
people, and behold active members among us 
depart in their customary way of living from 
that purity of life, which under humbling ex- 
ercises has been opened before them as the 
way of the Lord’s people, how mournful and 
discouraging is the prospect! and how strongly 
doth such unfaithfulness operate against the 
spreading of the peaceable, harmonious prin- 
ciples and testimony of truth amongst man- 
kind? 

In entering into that life which is hid with 
Christ in God, we behoid his peaceable govern- 
ment, where the whole family are governed by 
the same spirit, and the “doing to others as 
we would they should do unto us,” groweth up 
as good fruit from a good tree: the peace, 
quietness, and harmonious walkiog in this 
government is beheld with humble reverence 
to Him who is the author of it, and in partak- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ, we partake of that 
which labors and suffers for the increase of this 
peaceable government among the inhabitants 
of the world. I have felt a labor of long con- 
tinuance that we who profess this peaceable 


der the Prince of peace, and that nothing of a 
defiling nature, tending to discord and wars, 
may remain among us. 

May each of us query with ourselves, have 
the treasures I possess been gathered in that 
wisdom which is from above, so far as has ap- 
peared to me? 

Have none of my fellow-creatures an equit- 
able right to any part of what is called mine? 

Have the gifts and possessions received by 
me from others, been conveyed in a way free 
from all unrighteousness so far as I have 
seen ? 

The principle of peace in which our trust is 
only on the Lord, and our minds weaned from 
a dependence on the strength of armies, has 
appeared to me very precious ; and I often feel 
strong desires, that we who profess this prin- 
ciple, may so walk, as to give no just cause for 
any of our fellow-creatures to be offended at 
us; and that our lives may evidently manifest, 
that we are redeemed from that spirit in which 
wars are. Our blessed Saviour, in pointing out 
the danger of so leaning on man as to neglect 
the leadings of his Holy Spirit, said, ‘Call no 
man your father upon the earth; for one is 
your father which is in heaven.” Where the 
wisdom from above is faithfully followed, and 
therein we are entrusted with substance, it is a 
treasure committed to our care, in the nature 
of an inheritance from Him who formed and 
supports the world. In this condition the true 
enjoyment of the good things of this life is un- 
dersteod, and that blessing felt, in which is 
real safety; this is what I apprehend our 
blessed Lord had in view, when he proneunced, 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth.” 

Selfish, worldly: minded men may hold lands 
in the selfish spirit, and depending on the 
strength of outward power, may be perplexed 
with secret uneasiness, lest the injured should 
at some time overpower them, and that meas- 
ure be meted to them, which they measure to 
others. Thus selfish men may possess the 
earth; but it is the meek who inherit it, and 
enjoy it as an inheritance from their heavenly 
Father, free from all the defilements and per- 
plexities of unrighteousness. 

Where proceedings have been in that wis- 
dom which is from beneath, and inequitable 
gain gathered by a man, and left as a gift to 
his children, who being entangled by the same 
worldly spirit, have not attained to that clear- 
ness of light in which the channels of righte- 
ousness are opened, and justice done to those 
who remain silent under injuries; here I have 
seen, under humbling exercises of mind, that 
the sins of the fathers are embraced by the 
children, and become their sins, and thus in 
the days of tribulation, the iniquities of the 
fathers are visited upon these children, who 
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take hold of the unrighteousness of their fa- 
thers, and live in that spirit in which those 
iniquities were committed. To this agreeth 
the prophecy of Moses, concerning a rebellious 
people, “ They that are left of you shall pine 
away in their iniquities in your enemy’s land, 
and in the iniquities of their fathers shall they 
pine away.” Our blessed Lord in beholding 
the hardness of heart in that generation, and 
feeling in himself that they lived in the same 
spirit in which the prophets had been perse- 
cuted unto death, signified “that the blood of 
all the prophets which was shed from the 
foundation of the world, should be required of 
that generation, from the blood of Abel, unto 
the blood of Zacharias, which perished between 
the alfar and the temple.” 

Tender compassion fills my heart toward my 
fellow-creatures estranged from the harmonious 
government of the Prince of peace, and a labor 
attends me, that they may be gathered to this 
peaceable habitation. 

In being inwardly prepared to suffer adver- 
sity for Christ’s sake, and weaned from a de- 
pendence on the arm of flesh, we feel that there 
is a rest for the people of God, and that it 
stands ina perfect resignation of ourselves to 
his holy will. In this condition al! our wants 
and desires are bounded by pure wisdom, and 
our minds are wholly attentive to the counsel 
of Christ inwardly communicated. This has 
appeared to mea habitation of safety for the 
Lord’s people, in times of outward commotion 
and trouble, and desires from the fountain of 
pure love are opened in me, to invite my 
brethren and fellow-creatures to feel for, and 
seck after that which gathers the mind into it. 


JoHn WooLMAN. 
Mount Holly, New Jersey, Fourth month, 1772. 





EVENINGS WITH THE BIBLE. 
THE MOSAIC RECORD OF CREATION IN THE LIGHT OF 
GEOLOGY. 
(Concluded from page 486.) 

For the work of the fifth period the record 
says: “And God said, Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that hath 
life, and the fowl that may fly above the earth 
in the open firmament of heayen. And God 
created great whales, and every living creature 
that moveth, which the waters brought forth 
abundantly, after their kind, and every winged 
fowl after his kind; and God saw that it was 
good. And God blessed them, saying, Be 
fruitful, and multiply, and fill the waters in 
the seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth. 
And the evening and the morning were the 
fifth day.” 

Immediately after the age of mollusks, Geol- 
ogy tells us of a wonderful age of fishes, and 
following that an age of marvellous reptiles. 
From their long-time resting-places, their sep- 

ulchres in the sandstones and shales, have come 
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forth multitudes of sharks and great fish, plated 
like our sturgeon with coats of mail, and such 
ugly, awkward monsters as the ptericthys of 
Hugh Miller—a creature shaped somewhat like 
a spow-shoe, with an arm at each side, and 
coated with a casing of thick, hard scales. 
Then follow the amphibious and monstrous 
reptiles, the huge megalosaurs, iguanodons, 
ichthyosaurs, and plesiosaurs. When one reads 
in Job about the leviathan, that “the flakes of 
his flesh are joined together ; they are firm in 
themselves . . . they cannot be moved. 
When he raiseth himself up the mighty are 
afraid. The arrow cannot make him flee; 
sling stones are turned with him into stubble. 
He maketh the deep to boil like a pot. He 
maketh a path to shine after him ;” one can 
hardly resist the thought that reference is had 
to some one of these monsters, which Geology 
reveals to us as existing in the carboniferous 
age. Then the multiplicity and variety of life, 
as well as the wonderful forms of it, revealed 
as existing in this age by Geology, is astonish- 
ing. By the testimony of the rocks, the waters 
swarmed with swimming inhabitants, and the 
air was filled with flying creatures. But what 
is more wonderful, we have not yet the ani- 
mals of the dry land. They are not yet men- 
tioned in the Mosaic record, nor do they yet 
appear in the Geologic. It is as if the land 
which has come into existence in these periods, 
and upon which vegetation is flourishing upon 
a scale of magnificent grandeur, were hardly 
out of the water, and were yet mostly in the 
form of swamps and bogs. The period of land 
animals, according to the stony science, is the 
following. So it is according to the Mosaic 
account! It is the sixth day of the record 
Sixth day. ‘ And God said, Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after his kind, 
cattle, and creeping (or prowling) thing (i. e., 
beasts of prey, not reptiles,) and beast of the 
earth after bis kind; and it was so... . And 
God said: Let us make man in our image; 
after our likeness; and let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that creep- 
eth on the earth. So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created he 
him ; male and female created he them. . . . 
And the evening and the morning were the 
sixth day.” This isthe Scripture account. It 
is the sixth and last day of creation by that ac- 
count. What, now, says Geology? It is the 
last period of Geology! Immediately after the 
age of the fishes and the great reptiles, is dis- 
covered the age of mammals and man! In the 
upper and latest Strata, next below the soil, lie 
the bones of mastodons, megatheria, elephants, 
rhinoceroses, hippopotami, hyenas, bears,wolves, 
beavers. horses, hogs, dogs, and so on; all the 
variety of animals, both of living and of long 
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extinct species. None of them are to be found 
in the previous age; none of their remains 
are mingled with those of the huge reptiles. 
That age had wholly passed away. Some vio- 
lent geologic changes had intervened before 
this age of land animals, and then, later, man 
came in. This is truly wonderful! 

While penning these statements, I have had 
the latest geological works, especially the large 
and complete compendium of the science, by 
Professor Dana, published within the year, 
lying open before me, to carefully assure my- 
self, as [ have proceeded step by step, and see 
that I fell into no errors. You may therefore 
depend, my hearers, upon these representations 
being in accordance with the last results of in- 
vestigation and discovery. And now that we 
have passed the two records in review one 
with the other, I ask if you will not say with 
me that the harmony which has appeared is 
truly wonderful? The third, the fifth, and the 
sixth are the remarkable periods. ‘And God 
said, Let the waters under the heaven be gath- 
ered together unto one place, and let the dry 
Jand appear. And it was so.” This was the 
third day. Looking into the corresponding 
geologic period, we see vast powers heaving in 
the bosom of the earth. The strata of the 
earth’s surface are breaking and uplifting them- 
selves. A few points appear here and there as 
islands in the vast all-surrounding ocean, the 
forerunners of the continents. Slowly and 
through long ages they rise, coming, indeed, 
like the tide, with oscillations, rising for a time, 
then for a time falling, and then rising again, 
till all stand out, each continent, nearly as now. 
How could language more accurately, as well 
as concisely, describe the process, than that of 
the Mosaic account, written thousands of years 
before any of the revelations of geological 
science were known ? 

In the fifth day of the Mosaie record, the 
creative fiat fills the waters with swimming !ife, 
and the air with fowls. ‘ And God created 
great whales, and every living creature that 
moveth, which the waters brought forth abun- 
dantly.” Looking at the corresponding geo- 
logical period, what wonderful forms and vari- 
ety of life have we seen revealed! Types of 
the varieties now known, and beside them the 
great cetaceans, amphibians, and reptilians. 
Now that we know from science the strange 
and multitudinous forms of watery life in that 
age, do we not see that the language of the 
record is well fitted to describe them in the 
mass and concisely? Does it not seem to have 
been framed by one who knew of what he was 
speaking ¢ 

And in the sixth and last day are the crea- 
tions, first of land animals, then of man. In 
Geology, in the last period, it is the same. 
Could the harmony well be more uniform and 
exact ? 


Now, let us ask, what is the argument of 
this harmony ? 

Here is an account of the creation of the 
world, written thousands of years ago. It is 
the most ancient writing in the world; the old- 
est and earliest record the world has. It was 
written thousands of years before there was a 
thought of such a science as Geology. Now, 
however, in these last days, this science has 
sprung into existence. It has turned over the 
stony leaves of the earth’s crust, and read their 
records, with some undoubted truthfulness, from 
the earliest periods. And the story it tells in 
order, as near as is possible, is the story of this 
old written record! You do not find the 
periods marked off with distinct divisions. 
That the written record does; just as in some 
towns you may look over the fields and see no 
boundary lines between them; they are not 
erected there; they exist only in the written 
deeds and county registries. But you find the 
order and succession the same. 

If Geology is true, then does it not prove 
the Mosaic record true? There is no escaping 
such a conclusion. And if it. proves it true, 7 
proves it also inspired. For, if it is true, it is 
of necessity inspired. It is a description of 
events of which no man could, from the nature 
of the case, be witness; and therefore no tra- 
dition of human origin could be handed down. 
It could only have originated with the Creator 
himself. He alone can be the Author of the 
account, : 

And if the Bible is proved thus an inspired 
revelation in its very beginning, what is proba- 
ble with regard to the remainder ? 


We are told by some, in particular, that the 


books of Moses are unhistorical; that they are 
the ancient records of that ancient people, the 
Hebrews, and, like the early history of every 
nation, they are mingled myth and tradition, 
and not to be at all received as sober, veritable 
history. But when science comes forward with 
her explicit testimony, and shows that the very 
first chapter of those books is inspired, what 
must we say is the likelihood with regard to 
the remainder? 
ngiatetiallitiaietia 
C. H. SPURGEON ON GEORGE FOX. 

Extract from a Lecture in the Regent’s Park Chapel. 

Reverting to the subject of George Fox, the 
Quaker, Mr. Spurgeon said there were many 
persons who did not seem to know who he was, 
or to understand his history. Far less worthy 
men were better known. Others said he was 
half mad, and ought to have been in Bedlam ; 
and, in short, he enjoyed the advantage of 
being thoroughly hated by all revilers of true 
religion. He (the lecturer) confessed he looked 
upon him as a sort of Elijah or John the Bap- 
tist. Had he been a Greek, he would have 
been a Thucydides; or if a Roman, he would 
have been a Cato; or if a Roman Catholic, he 
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would have risen to if not excelled Ignatius. 
Fox was a man of mark; there was an individ- 
uality about him that was rarely seen in other 
men. Macaulay hated him, and held him up 
as in that unhappy state that he was too mad 
to be at large, and not mad enough to be con- 
fined. But Macaulay hated all Quakers. Mr. 
Spurgeon proceeded to read extracts from the 
writings of Lord Macaulay displaying dispar- 
agement of Fox. He then compared the writ- 
ings of Carlyle in favor of the eccentric Quaker, 
asking his audience first to look on this picture, 
then on that. Sidney Smith maligned the 
Quakers, and longed for the opportunity of 
roasting one alive, because he had lost money 
through the speculation of some of that body. 
Fox was termed a fanatic, but then he lived in 
times of ferment, when religious feeling ran 
high. The eccentricities of Fox were then 
alluded to in forcible terms. Born in 1624, 
his mother was of the marvellous stock of mar- 
tyrs. When a boy, he seemed prematurely old; 
he ruminated deeply on religious questions ; he 
was very truthful, and in a most undaunted 
manner waged war with the religious teachers 
of his day, and for this he suffered frequent 
imprisonments. But his fair fame remained ; 
envy had not even dared to attack his sincerity. 
Though all his proceedings could not be justi- 
fied, still there was much in his character wor- 
thy of the most careful study. To this end, in 
conclusion, Mr. Spurgeon warmly recommended 
the study of the history of George Fox, the 
Quaker. 

The proceedings closed with a most cordial 
vote of thanks to the lecturer.— Quoted by the 
British Friend from the London Morning <Ad- 
vertiser, 2d mo. 2d, 1865. 
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THE FREEDPEOPLE oF LovIs1ANA.—By the 
kindness of a friend, we have received two 
pamphlets, printed in New Orleans, one being 
a report, dated in the Ninth month, last, on the 
condition of the Freed-people in Louisiana, by 
T. W. Conway, superintendent of the Bureau 
of Free Labor, and the other a Report of the 
Board of Education for the Freedmen, in the 
same department, dated the 28th of Second 
month last. They contain information of a 
highly gratifying character. When the city of 
New Orleans was restored to national rule in 
1862, no “ public school ” for colored children 
was found in it, and none ever existed there. 
Even that portion of the colored population 
which, for generations, had been wealthy and 


free, was allowed no public school. The 
“Creole” children were generally educated 
abroad, or quietly instructed at home and in a 
very few private schools. 

For the poor free colored people, there was 
no school, and to teach a slave was a heinous 
offence against the laws, punishable by impris- 
onment at hard labor for not more than twenty- 
one years, or by death, at the discretion of the 
court. 

In the autumn of 1863, the great work of 
educating the colored people in Louisiana, was 
fairly begun by the “Commission of Enrol- 
ment,” and was transferred in Fourth month 
following, to the “‘ Board of Education for 
Freedmen,” created by an order of General 
Banks. The public schools were then seven 
in number, employing twenty-three teachers, 
with an average attendance of 1,422 pupils. 
There were also a few colored schools in New 
Orleans under the auspices of benevolent 
societies. The report says:—‘“In spite of a 
state of war, of the fierce opposition of pteju- 
dice or passion, of all obstacies and disabilities, 
so really vital is this system of instruction, that 
at the close of the year 1864, after but nine 
months’ existence, the Board of Education was 
sustaining, in successful operation, 95 schools, 
with 162 teachers and 9,571 pupils—being an 
average monthly increase of 10 schools, 15 
teachers, and 850 pupils. In addition, the 
number of colored adults, of both sexes, re- 
ceiving instruction in night and Sunday schools, 
under the auspices of the Board, was over 
2000.” 

Many difficulties were encountered in estab- 
lishing schools in the country parishes, and 
many of them would have to be abandoned if 
the freedmen, fully alive to all that is being 
done for them, did not gratefully aid and pro- 
tect the teachers. Instances of great privation 
and peril are mentioned. Southern women are 
mainly employed as teachers; 132 of the 162 
in the employ of the Board in 12th month last, 
being of that description. 

“ The pupils, as a class,” says the report “ are 
orderly, industrious and easily governed. They 
are exceedingly grateful for any interest and 
kindness shown them. It is the testimony of 
our teachers, who have taught in both white 
and colored schools, that these children do not 
suffer in comparison with the white in the ac- 
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Disp, on the 13th of 3d month, 1865, Saran, 
daughter of Thomas Walthall, aged 14 years, lack- 
ing 8 days; a member of Dover Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. She was enabled to say, “My sins are all 
washed away through the blood of my Saviour;” 
and frequently through her sickness she repeated 
the 23d Psalm, dwelling on the words, “I shall not 
want,” also “Thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me.” 


——, on the 21st of 8th month, 1864, Lypia ANN 
Jenkins, daughter of Israel W. and Alvina 8. Jen- 
kins, in the 3d year of her age. 


, on the 16th of 9th month, 1864, CaLoTILDA 
Jane Coss, daughter of Elihu and Mary Ann Cobbs, 
jn the 3d year of her age. 


——, on the 19th of 9th month, 1864, Exiza JANE 
Srantey, daughter of Joel and Chlotilda Stanley, 
in the 23d year of her age. Some days before her 
death, she wrote in substance as follows : “ Ob, that 
I might be set free from this world of sin and pain, 
and be with Jesus, if it please my Heavenly Father 
to take me home to him.” 


, on the 28th of Ist month, 1865, Vast! 
Srseve, widow of Stacy Sreeve, deceased, in the 
83d year of her age. In the year 1806, she removed 
with her husband from New Jersey, and settled on 
the tract of land where they lived to the end of 
their days. For several years she was entirely blind. 
She patiently endured the sufferings of her last 
sickness, and said ske was ready, and only waiting 
to be called away. 

The last four were members of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


, on the 6th of 3d month, 1865, Mary Woopy, 
wife of William C. Woody, aged 25 years, 2 months 
and 9 days; a member of Vermilion Mo. Meeting. 


——, in Chicago, III., on the 24th of 8th montb, 
1864, Ropert R. UnpERHILL, aged nearly 65 years; 
a member of Bridgeport Montbly Meeting, Ind. We 
believe it may be truly said of him, “I have refined 
thee, but not with silver; I have chosen thee in the 
furnace of affliction.” His sickness was short, but 
death had no terrors. 


——, on the 27th of 2d month, 1865, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Bensamin Fravk.in, infant son of Ben- 
jamin and Elizabeth B. Johnson, aged 8 month 
and 6 days. 


——, on the 26th of 2d month, 1865, Epwrn, son 
of Howard and Margaret Cadwalader, aged 21 years 
and 13 days; a member of White Water Monthly 
Meeting. His death was caused by an injury re- 
ceived while working with machinery. During the 
four days he lived after the accident, he was earn- 
estly engaged in prayer; his close was peaceful, 
expressing the happy assurance of “the promise 
of life, which is in Christ Jesus.” 


——, on the 24th of 2d month, 1865, Hannan 
Scrisner, in the 81st year of her age; an esteemed 
member of Bloomington Monthly Meeting, Jowa, 
and relict of Samuel Scribner, of Sandwich Month- 
ly Meeting, N. H. A peacemaker ‘through a life 
prolonged in usefulness, which she quietly resigaed 
at the call of the messenger, in the full hope of a 
happy immortality. 


——, in Raisin, Mich., on the 7th of 4th month, 
1864, Catuarine H. Raymonp, daughter of Joseph 
Macomber, of Farmington, N. Y., aged 39 years; a 
beloved member of Adrian Monthly Meeting. She 
bore her short and painful illness with patience and 
resignation, and peacefully passed away. 


tivity of most of their faculties, and in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. A marked character- 
istic is their genuine delight in learning, and 
the heartiness with which they repeat their ex- 
ercises.” 

The beneficial influence of these schools is 
not limited to the pupils) An immediate and 
marked influence is seen in their homes and 
upon the white people, who have to admit the 
African’s ability to learn and his consequent 
fitness for places from which he has been 
hitherto excluded. 

“Every thing works harmoniously now,” re- 
ports one of the teachers, an educated colored 
man from the State of Maine; “even the 
small planters, (Spanish), are giving in their 
adhesion to the present disposition of affairs, 
going so far, in some cases, as to send their own 
children to ask admittance into this school. I 
have now some half-dozen of the small planters 
who come to my night-school, where they recite 
on the same benches with the freedmen.” 

In conclusion, the Board state, that in nine 
months they have succeeded, against the grave 
obstacles incident to the beginning of so great 
an enterprise, in gathering under instruction 
half of the colored juvenile population of the 
State, and they hope to number on their rolls, 
during the coming school year, all the colored 
children of suitable age, within the lines of 
military occupation. 

We purpose to give an abstract of the Report 
on the condition of the freedpeople, in our next 
number. 
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EMANCIPATION IN MARYLAND.—A ¢orres- 
pondent of The Methodist, says: “We have 
lately conversed with persons from the lower 
counties of Maryland, where most of the slaves 
were owned. The fears which haunted the 
people before emancipation was effected, that 
labor would be scarce, have turned out to be 
more than groundless. Hands are both more 
abundant and more efficient than before. The 
Freedmen seem eager to labor, and do their 
work better than ever. Their former masters 
consider them cheaper as freemen than as 
slaves. So much for the slandgrs heaped upon 
these poor and oppressed people.” 





SPIRITUAL wealth has its temptations as well 
as temporal wealth. 
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Diep, on the 31st of 12th month, 1864, Mary J., 
wife of Taylor F. Langstaff, aged 33 years and 17 
days; a member of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio. This dear friend had to pass through a long 
period of suffering, which she bore with great pa- 
tience, often expressing a desire that she might not 
be found complaining. She was favored to expe- 
rience a full assurance of the forgiveness of her sins 
and a total submission to her condition; saying, 
she loved her Redeemer better than anything else, 
and that through His mercy, she believed she would 
inherit the kingdom prepared for the righteous. 
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, near Waynesville, Ohio, on the 2d of 3d 
month, 1865, Naruanizt Epwarps, in the 91st year 
of his age; an esteemed member of Miami Monthly 
Meeting. He removed with his family from North 
Carolina, in 1804; enduring for many years the 
hardships and trials incident to settlers in a new 
country. He was a firm believer in the doctrines 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as professed 
by Friends; and was enabled to live a quiet and 
peaceable life, beloved by all, especially the poor, 
many of whom shared with him at his table. On 
the near approach of death, he was favored to feel 
peaceful and resigned, realizing the Scripture decla- 
ration, “Thou shalt come to thy grave in full age, 
as a shock of corn cometh in in his season.” 


——, on the 7th of 10th month, 1864, Matinpa 
Moraan, wife of William Morgan, aged 56 years, 5 
months and 16 days; a member of Casar’s Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She bore a lingering illness 
without murmuring; her friends have a comforta- 
ble hope that her end was peace. 


——, at the residence of his parents, Joel and 
Elizabeth Wood, Martinsville, Obio, on the 13th of 
11th month, 1864, Gzorez R. Woop, in the 26th 
year of his age; a member of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting. He had long been a great sufferer, but he 
bore it all with quiet, uncomplaining sybmission. 
He felt bis need of a Saviour: in Him he trusted ; 
as flesh and heart failed, He did not forsake him; 
his faith grew stronger and his hopes brighter. He 
said he saw nothing in his way, but was peaceful 
and happy. 


——, on the 9th of lst month, 1865, Meuissa, 
daughter of Bennett and Elizabeth Cox, in the 24th 
year of her, age; a member of Milford Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. She bore for near a year her afflic- 
tion with great fortitude and patience; she said it 
was for such a time that she had endeavored to 
prepare, and exhorted others to seek their Saviour 
while in health. She often spoke of feeling her Sa- 
viour to be near, that his arm of power was under- 
neath for her support, and that death to her was no 
unwelcome messenger. 





, on the 16th of 9th month, 1864, at New 
Sharon, Iowa, Anna Gray, aged nearly 21 years, 
daughter of Christiana Smith, formerly of Westland, 
Penn’a. Her illness was short. For the last 18 
months there was evidently an increased concern to 
know her Master’s will, and to do it; yet when 
brought to a sick bed, she was deeply proved and 
tried, early expressing a belief that she would not 
recover, and a fear that her peace with God was not 
made. She continued earnest in her desires for a 
right preparation and an assurance of its being well 
with her, and frequently said, “If I only had an 
evidence that I should be accepted, if it was but to 
the lowest seat in his kingdom, it is all I ask ;” and 


before her close, she was favored with the hope of! 


being admitted into one of the mansions promised 
to those who love and fear the Lord. 
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Diep, on the 17th of 12th month, 1864, Huupas, 
daughter of Eli and Mary Wilson, in her 33d year; 
a member of Kansas Monthly Meeting; after an ill- 
ness of seven months, which she bore with Chris- 
tian patience. She had forthe last three years of 
her life, frequently appeared in the ministry, and 
often when the family were collected for devotion, 
was heard in supplication, and was deeply concera- 
ed that her brothers and sisters might live a relig- 
ious life. She gave evidence that her peace was 
made with her Saviour, and said that her way was 
clear. 


——, at the residence of her mother, Jane Peck- 
ham, in Norwich, Canada West, on the 5th of 
month, 1865, Resecca Peckaay, in the 35th year 0 
her age; a member of Norwich Monthly Meeting. 
She suffered much from lingering disease for about 
thirteen years, and appeared to have been brought 
into a state of preparation and willingness to de- 
part from this world of trial. She expressed, near 
the close, that she “saw nothing in the way, and 
was going to a far better world than this.’ 


——, at Norwich, Canada West, on the 8th of 10th 
month, 1864, Resgcca PoLtarp, wife of Joseph 
Pollard, aged nearly 65 years; a member of Nor- 
wich Monthly Meeting. Her last illness was short 
but very severe, and sbe was unable to give much 
expression as to the state of her mind ; but her 
suffering was borne with great patience, and she 
left with her friends an evidence that her end was 
peaceful. 

—— 0 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Association 
of Friends in America, will be held at the Commit- 
tee Room, Arch Street Meeting House, on Seventh- 
day evening, the 15th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Fourth month, 1865.—2t. Joun Carter, Sec’y. 

tiaeiacealpentaeies 

A special meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at 501 Cherry Street, on Seventh-day 
afternoon, the 8th inst., at half-past 3 o’clock. 

E. L. Suita, Secretary. 


oe 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meeting of “ Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia and its vicinity for the Relief 
of Colored Freedmen,” will be held in Arch Street 
meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Second-day even- 
ing, 17th inst.,at 7} o’clock. Contributors and 
others interested in the cause are invited to attend. 

Philada., 4th mo., 1865. 





Tue BALTiMoRE METHODIST CONFERENCE 
on Stavery.—At the recent Annual Confer- 
ence in Baltimore, while the subject of adopt- 
ing a rule on Slavery was under discussion, one 
of the ministers, John W. Bull, “defended the 
institution of Slavery, and affirmed that he be- 
lieved as much io the divinity of Slavery as he 
did in the divinity of Jesus.” ' 

A resolution was passed censuring him for 
his remarks, and appointing a committee of in- 
vestigation thereon. At a subsequent sitting, 
this committee reported that the sentiment ex- 
pressed by J. W. Bull, “is shocking to every 
mind, and any one entertaining it is not a suit- 
able person for membership” in the Conference. 

t was therefore resolved that he ought to 
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“Jocate,” and if he refused to do so, the pre- 
siding bishop should reprimand him in open 
Conference. 

Three days afterward, when the bishop called 
up J. W. Bull, the latter “declined to locate, 
and expressed his unwillingness to receive a 
public reprimand.” A resolution was then 
adopted expelling him from the Conference. 





DIVERSITY OF OPINION. 

Variety marks the works of God. It is im- 
pressed throughout the circumference of the 
natural, the animal, and the intellectual world. 


Above us we behold the dazzling brightness of 


the sun; the pale splendor of the moon; the 
mild twinkling of the stars, and the variegated 
colors which adorn the firmament of heaven. 
Around us the surface of the earth is diversified 
into a thousand beautiful forms, and in the 
animal, the vegetable, and the fossil kingdoms, 
no two individual productions are perfectly 
alike. Within us, upon the slightest examina- 
tion, we discern our minds stamped with an 
original peculiarity. From senseless idiotism 
up to the sagacity of Newton, how numerous 
are the gradations of intellect ! 
various sizes. Their capacities, habits and views 
are never in strict conformity with each other. 
In some degree, therefore, diversity of opinion 
flows from the structure of our understanding. 
To fall out with this branch of the dispensa- 
tions of God, is to arraign His wisdom. Doubt- 
less he might have shed upon us such a degree 
of light, that we should have seen as with one 
eye, and have been altogether of one mind. 
But the Supreme Being has otherwise ordered 
it, and with becoming resignation let us acqui- 
esce in the propriety of the appointment. Lord 
Mansfield, that ornament of the law, declares 
that “There is certainly nothing more unreas- 
onab!e, more inconsistent with the rights of 
human nature, more contrary to the spirit and 
precepts of the Christian religion, more ini- 
quitous and unjust, or more impolitic than per- 
secution.””— Hist. of All Christian Sects. 

For Friends’ Review. 

FELLOWSHIP. 


_There can be no doubt that the Christian 
pilgrim, in his journey through the wilder 
ness of this world, should derive from the 
presence and sympathy of his fellow-pil- 
grims much valuable assistance. It would 
hardly seem necessary to state so obvious a 
truism if everywhere one did not see Chris- 
tians longing for more communion one with 
another, and yet unsatisfied. That this is the 
case in our own Society appears to us beyond 
dispute. It underlies, we are persuaded, much 
of the restlessness we are disposed to condemn 
in our younger members. 

Our Lord himself, recognizing this feeling, 








Minds are of 
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sent the Seventy out, two by two; promised to 
grant the request of two agreeing on earth as 
touching anything they should ask, declaring 
that where two or three are gathered in His 
name there He would be in the midst of them ; 
spake of his infant churches as a flock, &c. 

Whilst it is undoubtedly true that each one 
for himself must come to Jesus Christ, realize 
the forgiveness of sins, and be born again, if 
ever he enter the Kingdom of Heaven, it is 
no less a fact that all true believers in Jesus 
are by this very experience introduced into 
near and close relationship with each other, 
“no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and of the household 
of God.” 

It is manifestly true that this relationship can 
be consciously sustained mainly towards those 
Christians with whom we are thrown by the 
providence of our Heavenly Father. How is 
it, dear friends? Are we one another’s help- 
ers in the Lord? We, who are members of 
the Society of Friends, who know something of 
the love of Jesus “shed abroad in our hearts 
by the Holy Ghost,” are we endeavoring to 
“bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ.’ Our Christian system, exclud- 
ing all external observances whereon, in times 
of weakness, many depend, and destitute of any 
persons paid to look after the straying members, 
renders a personal interest in each other’s best 
welfare essential to the health of our commu- 
nion. I have sometimes feared that we have 
allowed a commen interest in philanthropic 
movements, valuable in themselves and useful 
to the Church, or an intellectual sympathy, to 
take the place of a simple and heartfelt solici- 
tude for each other’s growth in grace. Do we 
often enough “ consider one another, to provoke 
unto love and good works.” When in our 
public assemblies, are our hearts engaged not 
only for ourselves but for each other? and are 
we willing in our daily intercourse to speak a 
word of comfort to a weak and discouraged bro- 
ther, to give even the cup of cold water ? 

How is it with our words? If “ out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
will not a heart full of the love of Jesus be mani- 
fested by some words spoken for Him when so 
many are given to things that perish with the 
using? Why should we hesitate, when even 
under the old dispensation “they that feared 
the Lord spake often one to another: and the 
Lord hearkened and heard it, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him for them 
that feared the Lord, and that thought upon 
his name: and they shall be mine, saith the 
Lord of hosts, in that day when I make up my 
jewels: and I will spare them asa man spareth 
his own son that serveth him.” I believe that 
many young Friends especially, would have 
their attachment to the church increased, their 
love stimulated, and their hearts comforted by 
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a word of Christian sympathy or advice from 
their older brethren. But if, whilst longing 
for greater communion with one another, we 
fail to find it, why should any feel discouraged ? 
“Tt is good that a man should both hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord.” Let 
him “lift up his eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh his help,” for “help cometh 
from the Lord which made heaven and earth.” 
Yes! help is indeed laid upon one that is 
mighty, “able, also, to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him.” 

Come, then, to Jesus—lay thy case before 
him, thy struggles, thy lonely hours, thy want 
of human encouragement. It may be that He 
will speak peace to thy soul, and enable thee 
to comfort others with the comfort wherewith 
thou thyself art comforted of God. This dis- 
cipline is a wholesome one; seek not to escape 
from it by looking unduly to man. 

The crowning glory of the Gospel, the head- 
ship, dominion and power of the Lord Jesus in 
his church, is no where more magnified than 
where no man or ordinance stands between the 
soul and Him. 

And whilst our silent waiting testifies our 
faith in his presence with his gathered church, 
and points the soul to Him to whom all power 
is given in heaven and earth, let us not forget 
his injunction, “ Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” R. 


For Friends’ Review. 
CHARLES ANDERSON, THE ENGLISH CONVICT. 

“ And Jesus saith, * * ‘Neither doI condemn thee, 
go and sin no more.’”—John 8, 2. 

The very wide difference between the punish- 
tng element in the Mosaic code and the pardon- 
ing element in the Christian one, was repeatedly 
showing itself in the intercourse between the 
Lord Jesus and the people among whom he 
moved ; but the forgiving spirit exercised by 
our Lord towards the delinquent could never 
be truthfully construed as an indifferent, much 
less an approving, one. 

One of the hard lessons which his disciples 
were required to learn, was involved in perceiv- 
ing the necessity they were under of censuring 
what was wrong without connecting therewith 
a necessity for punishing the wrong-doer; and 
that lesson seems equally hard to learn by pro- 
fessing Christians of the nineteenth century. 
As the surgeon often finds it a more expeditious 
mode of disposing of the injured limb of a soldier 
to amputate, rather than attempt to cure it, so, it 
is feared that many, whostand as watchmen on 
the walls of Zion,—even of our Zion,-—can see 
no surer way of “clearing the truth” and re- 
claiming the offender than by using the extreme 
power of excision. 

The case of the convict, Charles Anderson, 
1s not adduced as having any immediate con- 
uection with our disciplinary practice; but as 











illustrating the effect of severe measures of 
moral or disciplinary character. 

A volume of great interest, written by Mary 
Carpenter, and lately published in London, 
gives ‘‘ the world the fruit of her studies and 
practice in the fields of Reformatory and Pris- 
on Discipline.’ The book has been reviewed 
in the “ Christian Examiner,” from which this 
selection has been made. H. M. 

“Charles Anderson, « poor, helpless, friend- 
less orphan, was sent early in life to the work- 
house. There he remained, untaught, uncared 
for, till he went to sea at nine years of age. 
Knocked and buffeted about through his ap- 
prenticeship to a collier, he joined a man-of- 
war, and was severely wounded in his head at 
Navarino. Ever afterwards, irritation and drink 
brought on violent fits of excitement. Street- 
rows, sailors’ fights, followed, and poor Charles, 
ere long, for shop-breaking, was transported 
for seven years. The deep degradation and 
galling character of his punishment, and the 
fact that he was unconscious of his crime, 
from being in liquor at the time, filled the 
breast of the lad, now only eighteen years old, 
with the bitterest animosity. Utterly ignorant, 
mentally and morally, he had little idea of 
patient submission, if, indeed, his physical con- 
dition rendered it possible under any but the 
most gentle treatment. Violence only created 
violence. His floggings were innumerable, but, 
sturdy and stanch for good or evil, they were 
lost upon him. He would not submit to harsh- 
ness, and kindness was never dreamt of. One 
hundred lashes at a time, irons for twelve 
months in addition to his original sentence, 
twelve hundred lashes for trivial offences,—all 
proved of no avail, and, as a last resort, he was 
chained to a rock in the harbor for two years, 
with barely a rag to cover him, He was fastened 
by his waist to the rock, with a chain twenty- 
six feet long, and with trumpet irons on his legs. 
A hollow in the rock was his bed, and a wooden 
lid his only shelter, locked down upon him at 
night. His food was pushed to him on a pole. 
None of his fellow prisoners were allowed to 
approach him, under a penalty of one hundred 
lashes, which his former messmate received for 
giving him a piece of tobacco. Regarded as a 
wild beast, people passing in boats would throw 
him bread and biscuits. Exposed to all weathers, 
and without clothing on his back and shoulders, 
covered with sores and with maggots engendered 
in the hot climate of Australia, he was denied 
even water to bathe his wounds, and, when rain 
fell, he would lie and roll in it in agony! 
Forced next to labor in irons, on shore, carry- 
ing lime and salt upon his excoriated back, the 
human worm turned still, in spite, on the heels 
that crushed him; he was sentenced at length 
to death, but was respited, and sent to Norfolk 
Island to work in chains for life. 

When Captain Machonochie arrived to change 
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the scene, Anderson was charged with ten : _ TALKING OF SELF. ae 
violent assaults, three attempts to avoid labor,} It is a nice and curious inquiry how far it is 
besides numerous instances of insolence and in-| desirable, or even tolerable, for people to talk 
subordination. He was only twenty-four, but|of themselves. There is no broader distinction 
looked as if forty years old. between man and man than the manner 

The captain was told he was “cranky.” The] and the degree in which this is done. There 
prisoners amused themselves with teasing him,| are people who never talk of themselves. 
and making him vicious. This was at once| There are others who never talk of anything 
forbidden. Casting about for any means of| but themselves; that is, who can pursue no ob- 
reclaiming the unhappy creature, now sunk so| ject unless the vista can be made to terminate 
deep in wickedness, Machonochie gave him| in self. Whenever it comes to this, the ques- 
charge of some unruly bullocks. Many thought/ tion admits of but one answer ; indeed, society 
that one side or the other would come to grief. | has put the too frequent use of the word “1” 
Strict orders were given not to interfere with| under an interdict. No person who mixes 
him. Very soon a marked improvement is}much with mankind dares to turn the conversa. 
apparent. Charles becomes less wild; he feels| tion habitually upon himself, except under 
his own value; he is praised for his good con-|some feint or disguise. Nevertheless, we all 
duct, for his management of his bullocks. He|of us know persons who talk only of them. . 
and they grow tamer together. He knows that | selves, and families who never get farther from 
high and strong: tempers will not bend to the| themselves than one another. These are prob- 
lash, and anxious watchers are amused by An-| ably the dullest people and dullest families of 
derson’s just insight into criminal discipline.}our acquaintance; for, when we come to 
Cattle training is succeeded by something more | think of it, all prominent dullness has a touch 
sailor-like, suggested by the captain’s fertile| of egotism at bottom, and this is the point that 
brain: the poor creature of the harbor rock is tells. It is the part we have to play in their 
put in charge of a signal station on the highest| company that oppresses us both at the time 
point of the island. His delight was full. Here} and in recollection. Not only is their intelli- 
was his hut, his garden patch, his flag staff, his] gence chained to themselves, but ours, also. 
code and set of signals. Nota sail appearedon} All interchange and variety of thought are 
“the great and wide sea,” but Anderson re-|impossible, not only because they are a heavy, 
ported it to the whole settlement. His heart| unimaginative sort of people, whose flights are 
revelled in his plantation,—a new flower was| circumscribed to-their own prospects, but be- 
the richest gift you could make him ; his pota-| cause their one subject is precisely that on 
toes were the be-t on the island, and it was his| which we can neither speak our own mind nor 
special pride to serve the captain’s dinner table| satisfy expectation. We could discuss the man 
with early, freshly dug basketfulls, as the| merrily enough behind his back; but to be 
g nial season rolled round. When Sir George| forced to follow his lead, too polite to be 
Gipps visited the island, he met, in his rides,| candid, but full of inward revolt, is a false po- 
Anderson tripping along in his trim sailor-dress, | sition, and the inevitable subservience leaves a 
full of importance, with his telescope under his| flavor of annoyance and failure which inter- 
arm. “ What little smart fellow may that be?”| course with mere dryness and insipidity can- 
asked he. ‘The man who was chained to the| not be charged with. 
rock in Sydney harbor.” “ Do you mean to say} We all know men and women tethered, by a 
so?” wasthe astonished rejoinder. As he gained | string whose length we instinetively measure, 
his self-respect, Anderson revealed a noble, to themselves. Every subject under the sun 
generous heart, and a gay, sociable disposition.| reminds such people of themselves. Nothing 
His excitability eventually bedame madness, | is too remote for this alliance ; they cannot hear 
and when his great benefactor was removed| of the stars without wanting their own horo- 
from the scene of his glorious labors, Anderson| scopes. Their soje notion of conversation is to 
was last seen by a friend of the captain in a} display themselves. They are ready to unveil 
lunatic asylum. The poor fellow recognized his} their whole idiosynerasy to whoever will look 
visitor, aud spoke of nothing but Captain Ma-|and listen. Their loves, and hates, and pros- 
chonochie and his family. pects, are at anybody’s service. Their expe- 

riences, successes, every fine thing ever said to 
them or of them, are common property. The 
whole world is their confessor in the matter 
of their faults, temptations, whims, grievances, 
doubts and weakness. They expect to in- 
terest strangers by an avowal of their taste in 
meats, and drinks, and clothes. They confide 
their diseases and their remedies, their per- 
sonal habits, their affairs, to any chance comer, 
never fora moment visited by the misgiving 


































é ———___ + ~0e 

William Penn has, in a letter to Archbishop 
Tillotson, these memorable words:—‘I abhor 
two principles in religion, and pity them that 
own them. The first is obedience upon author- 
ity, without conviction ; and the other, destroy- 
ing them that differ from me, for God’s sake. 
Such a religion is without judgment though not 
without teeth. Union is best if right; else 
charity. ' 
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pressed upon him by the preacher—“ Is it 
possible that it should never come into people’s 
thoughts to suspect whether or not it be to 
their advantage to show so very much of them- 
selves?” Society, or rather their own little 
world, is simply a tablet on which to subscribe 
self. When forced by some strong counter-will 
out of this indulgence, they are visibly at sea, 
vacant, disturbed; they have nothing to say. 
We feel for them as painfully out of their ele- 
ment, and are prone, in weak good-nature, to 
help them into port again. Now, a good deal 
of this is mere ill-manners, People who talk 
in this way are either underbred or incapable 
of nurture, or they suffer the want of certain 
wholesome restraints that keep the rest of the 
world in order. 


—_——_—__-—~<0 + —__—_—_ 


The unbelief of Thomas was over-ruled for 
good. It ended in the humiliation and zeal of 
this disciple; and in the greater confirmation 
of thousands ever since. For if those who 
have attested the things reported unto us in 
the gospel, had been men of easy and hasty 
persuasion, their deposition would have been 
suspicious; but we find that they were men 
ful) of pertinacious doubts, who admitted noth- 
ing till evidence extorted conviction. 

His unbelief, therefore, is the means of 
strengthening our faith.—Jay. 





AN HOUR WITH GOD. 


One hour with Thee, my God, when daylight breaks 
Over a world Thy guardian care has kept, 

When the fresh soul from soothing slumber wakes, 
To praise the love that watched me while I slept, 

When with new strength my blood is bounding free, 

The first, best, sweetest hour, I’ll give to Thee. 


One hour with Thee, when busy day begins 














[For the encouragement of some who may feel 
that they can only “serve” in very little things ; and 
who may sometimes feel discouraged because they 
see others accomplishing so much more than they 
have either ability or opportunity for doing,—these 
lines are offered for insertion in the Review. ]} 


GOD’S MINISTERS. 


Not those alone, whom mortals own 
As bearers of the tidings good,— 

Nor those the hand of Fame has shown 
Of her acknowledged brotherhood ; 
But those whose acts show forth to man, 

The workings of God’s holy plan. 


The little child, whose lips have learned 
The story of the cross to tell,— 

Whose youthful feet, in faith, have spurned, 
The narrow step that leads to hell; 

Who, lisping soft its Saviour’s love, 

Bids others put their trust above. 


The lowly poor, the deaf and blind, 
Lifting mute hearts to heaven for aid, 
Through each deep conflict of the mind 
Hearing the words—“ Be not afraid ;” 
And, feeling all His love outpoured, 
Preach of the kind, all-suffering Lord. 


Nor only these ;—the little bird 
Bending its smooth wing by the brook, 
Ne’er frightened by the gathering herd, 
Turneth to heaven one thankful look, 
Ere to the sunlit, crystal brink, 
It bows its little head, to drink. 


With strains of praise, the storm-winds sing, 
Of Him who watcheth through the night, 

And cloud-wrapt brows of tempest bring 
The yearning for the morning light; 

Teach of that Light which ne’er grows dim, 


Where storm-tossed souls shall rest with Him. 


Thus through the little, lowly things, 
As well as by the strong and great, 
God, in His faithful teachings, brings 
Lessons for those whe patient “ wait,” 
Low- echoing o’er earth's temple floor, 
With music from heaven’s open door. 





Richard Baxter said, ‘God made me mos¢ 
useful among the young ;” and so it was that 
when he had touched the hearts of the youth 
with a love of goodness ; in various instances, 
their friends, their fathers, their grand- 
fathers, who had lived in ignorance and ain, 
became religious themselves; induced by 
their love to their children, who now ap- 
peared so much wiser, better and more 
dutiful than before. In a little time religion 
spread through many families; and after a 
few years there was scarcely a house in Kid- 
derminster in which the worship of God was 
not maintained. 


Her never-ceasing round of bustling care, 
When I must meet with toil and pain and sins, 
And through them all Thy cross again must bear; 
O then, to arm me for the strife, to be 
Faithful to death, I’)] kneel an bour to Thee. 
















One hour with Thee, when rides the glorious sun 
High in midheaven, and panting nature feels 
Lifeless and overpowered, and man has done 
For one short hour with urging life’s swift wheels ; 
In that deep pause my soul from care shall flee, 
To make that hour of rest, one hour with Thee. 


One hour with Thee, when sadden twilight flings 

. Her soothing charm o’er lawn and vale and grove, 

When there breathes up from all created things 
The sweet, enthrilling sense of Thy deep love ; 

And when its softening power descends on me, 

My swelling heart shall spend an hour with Thee. 


A recent writer, speaking of death and the 
grave, says, ‘‘ Happy the day when all shall 
learn that the corpses of the departed are no 
more than relinquished garments of living 
men‘and women ; temples of God, in which 
divine service is over and finished,—the aisles 
deserted.” 


One hour with Thee, my God, when softly night 
Climbs the high heaven with solemn step and slow, 
When Thy sweet stars, unutterably bright, 
Are telling forth Thy praise to men below; 
O then, while far from earth my thoughts would flee, 
I'll spend in prayer one joyful hour with Thee! 
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' SUMMARY OF NEWS. AusTraLia.—Melbourne advices say that the cap- 
Foreron Inreiiiesnce.—Advices from Liverpool | tain of the Shenandoah had formally requested per- 
to the 19th ult. have been received. mission to land his prisoners, take in coal and re- 
Great Britain.—The President’s inaugural ad-| pair machinery; promising to observe neutrality 
dress was the subject of favorable comment from|#nd get to sea again as quickly as possible. The 
the press in general. The London 7imes admits that application was under consideration by the Governor 
the President fulfils the duties imposed upon him | nd Executive Council. 
with firmness and conscientiousness, but without Sourn America.—The Chincha Islands have been 
any feeling of exhilaration at success, or sanguine] restored to Peru by Spain. Serious riots, directed 
anticipations of coming proxperity. It says that] against the Spanish seamen and officers, have oc- 
his address appears to be intended to depress the| curred both at Lima and Callao, although the Peru- 
more sanguine expectations of the northern people, | vian authorities did all in their power to suppress 
and to intimate to them that fresh exertions and | the tumults. 
services will be necessary for the attainment of their] Canapa.—The persons concerned in the St. Albans 
object. The Zimes also has an editorial on the visit} robberies, who have been for some time on trial be- 
of the Shenandoah to Melbourne, expressing the] fore Justice Smith at Montreal, on an application for 
hope that the government of the colony will adhere | their extradition under the treaty between Great 
strictly to the instructions given by Sarl Russell, | Britain and the United States, were discharged from 
and require the vessel to leave the port in twenty-| custody by that officer on the 29th ult. The decision, 
four hdurs; although it says that the commander | as published, appears to rest on two grounds: Ist, 
does not appear to have asked any indulgence which | that the extradition treaty was abrogated by a de- 
can properly be refused. cision given in a U.S. Circuit Court by Judge Nelson 
The Army and Navy Gazette says it has much bet-|of the U. S. Supreme Court, in the case of the 
ter hopes of peace now between Great Britain and | officers and crew of the Savannah, in which he re- 
the power or powers which may represent the | fused to acknowledge the defence set np, that they 
United States at the end of the civil war, than it had | were commissioned as privateers by the “ Confeder- 
some weeks ago. The end of that war is not yet, | ate” government, which was a government de facto, 
but in all human probability is near at hand. The] saying that such a defence belonged to the Executive 
spirit of the South is giving way everywhere except |and Legislative Departments, not to-the courts, 
in Virginia, and is maintained there only because | This, Judge Smith maintained, was a violation of 
the bold and determined men of the south are con-| national law which destroyed the force of the treaty 
centrated there. and that having been violated by one of the con. 
The Index, the rebel organ in London, attempts to | tracting powers it ceased to be binding on the other: 
sustain the spirits of its party by declaring that if}2d, that Gen. Dix’s order to pursue and shoot the 
Gen. Lee with 100,000 men, retreats into the moun- | St. Albans robbers wherever found, recognized them 
tainous regions of Georgia and Tennessee, he can} as “ belligerents,” and that they thereby became not 
defy the Federal forces and carry on the war for) criminals but political refugees, and as such were 
twenty years, not included in the extradition treaty. The prison- 
Drafts for large amounts by the “Confederate” | ers, after their discharge, were re-arrested on another 
government on their financial agents in Liverpool, | warrant. 
had, after three days’ delay, been refused accept- Domestic.—The Missouri State Convention, on 
ance, and allowed to be protested. The alleged | the 29th ult, adopted an article providing that after 
cause was want of advice, and it was said they were | the first day of the year, 1876, no person shall be 
not expected to lie over more than afew days. _| allowed to vote in the State who is unable to read 
A Parliamentary paper shows that the English | ¢ycept from physical disability, ’ 


and French governments have sevt identical insiruc- The money order bureau of the Post Office Depart- 
tions to their naval commanders on the South] ment is expected to increase the number of its 
American station, in reference to the war between | aencies, by the Ist of next month, to500. Many of 
Brazil and Uruguay. They are required to US€|thege will be established in the west. The Commis. 
every friendly effort to secure the free navigation Of | sioner of Internal Revenue has decided that a receipt 
rivers, but not to resort to force witbout reference t0| for the paymeut of a bill of goods is a receipt for 
the home government. Merchant vessel8 @F€/the payment of a debt due, and, as such, is subject 
warned against carrying munitions of war to th€/1i9 stamp duty. Nor does it make any difference 
belligerents. , whether the purchaser pays the debt in cash or gives 
France.—The Senate was debating the reply to | his note, check, draft or otherwise. If the debt paid 
the Emperor's speech. During the discussion of the | exceeds twenty dollars, the receipt is subject to 
religious questions involved, a remarkable speech | stamp duty. 
delivered by M. Rouland, ex-Minister of Public} Gen, Washburne, commanding at Memphis, Tenn. 
Worship, attracted much attention, because the} desiring to encourage the restoration of civil govern. 
speaker was very generally regarded as the mouth- ment, avd induce the people to return to their alle- 
piece of the government, and his speech as substan- giance and former avocations, has ordered that no 
tially an official reply to the Pope’s Encyclical letter. | raiders be sent into the country except to resist the 
It consisted mainly of a sweeping denunciution of} rebel forces. He forbids unauthorized foraging, and 
the ultramontane or strongly popish party and it8| yrges the people to organize a civil government e8- 
machinations, and was also very sevcre on the re-| tablish courts of justice, &. Refugees formerly re- 
ligious orders, and their alarming iocrease both in| giding in the district are invited to return to their 
wealth and numbers. homes, punishment or unkind treatment from mali- 
Austxia.—A Vienna paper publishes a note pre-} cious neighbors being provided against. Planters 
sented by the English Ambassador to the Austrian | needing labor can obtain it by applying to the su- 
government, in which England recognizes the pro-| perintendent of freedmen, and giving proper guar- 
visional state of affairs in the Duchies, provided the | antees for paying and kindly treating the laborere. 
rights of the Diet of Schleswig-Holstein and of the He has also directed the U. S. police to attend to 
German Diet are respected by Austria and Prussia. | military offenders exclusively. A number of mer- 
The reported reply of Austria to the Prussian de- | chants in Memphis have united in a petition to the 
mand for a virtual annexation of the Duchies, leaves | President to deciare Tennessee no longer an ingar- 
room for further negotiations. rectionary State. 
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A joint committee of the two Houses of Congress, 
was appointed at the last session to inquire into the 
condition of the Indians and their treatment by the 
civil and military authorities, and also into the man- 
agement of the Indian Bureau at Washington, and 
to report at the next session what legislation is ne- 
cessary for a better administration of Indian affairs. 
This committee has organized and apportioned to sub- 
committees the examination of affairs in the different 
districts occupied by the Indian tribes. Treaties have 
recently been concluded with the Winnebagoes of 
Dacotah and the Omahas of Nebraska, by which 
the former agree to remove to a portion of the reser- 
vation of the latter, to be sold by them for that pur- 

ose. 

The U.S. steam transport General Lyon, from 
Wilmington, N. C., for Fortress Monroe, baving on 
board 204 discharged soldiers, about 200 paroled 
and escaped prisoners, and a number of refugees, 
making, with the crew, it is’ stated, about 550 
persons, took fire on the 31st ult., in shallow water 
off Cape Hatteras, and was totally destroyed. A 
strong gale prevailed at the time, and the sea was 
so rough that boats were of little avail, and the crew 
of a passing steamer which came up to assist, found 
it impossible to lower their own boats, and could 
only rescue 29 persons, who were picked up from 
boats, spars, &c. A schooner was also seen near, 
which was supposed to have saved some, but no re- 
port has yet been received from it. 


The people, he says, received them with enthusiastic 
expressions of joy. These troops formed part of the 
army holding positions on the north side of James 
river, and as the division stationed nearest to Rich- 
mond consisted of colored troops, they doubtless 
formed the force which first occupied the city. 
Gen. Grant started on that morning towards the 
Danville railroad, with a view to intercept Gen. Lee’s 
retreating army, if possible. 



































Later.—Gen. Grant telegraphed on the afternoon 
of the 3rd, from a station ten miles west of Peters- 
burg, that the country was full of rebel stragglers, 
and the line of retreat marked by abandoned 
artillery, ammunition, burned wagons, &c. Another 
dispatch the next day, from a point believed to be 
about 28 miles from Petersburg, announced that the 
pursuit was continuing. All the rebels that retained 
anything like organization were north of the Ap- 
pomattox river, apparently heading for Lynchburg ; 
their losses had been very heavy, and he heard of 
numbers of them pushing for their homes, in large 
or small parties, mostly without arms. He estimates 
his own total losses from the 28th ult. to that time, as 
probably under 7000, of whom 1500 or 2000 were 
captured, and many slightly wounded. Other ac- 
counts, unofficial, from City Point, state that before 
evacuating Richmond, the rebels blew up their forts 
and rams on the James river, and that the U. 8. 
guoboats have moved up the river, and are engaged 
in removing the obstructions. Gen. Weitzel reports 
that in Richmond he found 28 locomotives, 44 
passenger and baggage cars, and 106 freight cars. 

The President visited Gen. Grant’s head-quarters 
on the 24th, and on the 27th, had an interview with 
that officer and several of his subordinates in the 
army of the Potomac, and also with Gen. Sherman, 
on board a steamboat in James River. Gen. Sher- 
man afterwards returned to Newbern. The Presi- 
dent remained at and near City Point during the sub- 
sequent battles, and on the 3rd, visited Petersburg. 
Most of the telegrams to the War Department an- 
nouncing the progress of the contest were trans- 
mitted by Gen. Grant to the President, and by him 
to Washington. 

Gen. Sherman’s army having united with Gen. 
Schofield’s, has remained at Goldsboro’, receiving 
the supplies of clothing, shoes, &c., needful to refit 
it after its long and arduous march. The latest ac- 
counts represent this process as nearly completed, 
and the army ready for movement when required, 
The report of an engagement near Mount Olive, be- 
fore occupying Smithfield, copied in last week’s 
paper, appears to be incorrect, the battle having 
really occurred at Bentonville, and having been quite 
severe, followed by the retreat of the rebels, 

A force under Gen. Stoneman is advancing from 
East Tennessee into North Carolina, and the advance 
on the 27th ult. entered and captured the town of 
Boon, Watauga Co. Its destination is not an- 
nounceé, but it is probably intended to co-operate 
with the forces under Grant and Sherman. 

Aland torce to operate against Mobile has recent- 
ly been collecting near that city, most of the troops 
composing it having been brought by water from 
New Orleans to the mouth of Mobile Bay, whence a 
part of them marched up the east side of the bay, 
and on the 23rd ult., were reported 26 miles from 
Mobile, having met scarcely uny opposition. The 
entire expedition appears to be under the command 
of Gen. Canby, the 15th and 16th Oorps, under 
Gens. Granger and A. J. Smith, forming part of it. 
The fleet is expected to co-operate. Forces are 
also reported to be moving from Pensacola and 
other points, the destination of which is not cer- 
tainly known. 


Miurrary Arrairs.—On the 29th ult. the left wing 
of the army of the Potomac, previously occupying a 
position southward of Petersburg, commenced a 
forward movement. A large cavalry force under 
Gen. Sheridan advanced to Dinwiddie Court House, 
followed by a column of infantry. The latter moved 
first westward and then north-west, and gradually, 
with some hard fighting, and occasional repulses, 
gained possession of several intrenched positions of 
the rebels The 31st ult., and the lst and 2nd inst., 
appear to have been the days when the conflict was 
most severe, and on the last in particular, it ex- 
tended along the whole line, all parts of which 
eventually advanced, capturing the outer rebel works 
and closing around those immediately enveloping 
Petersburg. At half-past four P. M. of the 2d, 
Gen. Grant’s army formed a continuous line and 
was intrenching from the Appomattox below Peters- 
burg to the same river above thecity. The ‘‘South- 
side” railroad, the sole remaining connection of 
Petersburg directly with more southern and western 
points, had been reached, and its destruction com- 
menced. Meanwhile Gen. Sheridan’s cavalry, after 
proceeding some distance westward, as if intending 
to strike the same railroad near Burkesville, the 
place of its intersection with that from Richmond 
to Danville, thus drawing away a part of the rebel 
force for the defence of that point, appear to have 
turned suddenly eastward, and coming upon the 
rebel flank, co-operated directly with the other 
forces around Petersburg. Gen. Grant reported early 
on the morning of the 2d, that Gen. Sheridin had 
captured three brigades of infantry, a wagon train, 
and several batteries of artillery. Several thousand 
prisoners in all had been taken. On the morning 
of the 3d, Gen. Grant reported Petersburg evacu- 
ated by the rebels, and that he was confident 
Richmond was also. Before 11 A. M. of that day, 
the War Department received a dispatch from Gen. 
Weitzel, soon confirmed by a second via City Point, 
announcing that his troops had entered Richmond a 
ittle after 8 o’clock that morning, had captured 
meny guns, and that the rebel forces left in great 
haste. The city was on fire in one place, and the 
soldiers were making every effort to extinguish it 








